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before the committee and answer questions about their views.
There may be three or four persons considered in this way.
Each is invited to make a statement of his political views and
to explain why he aspires to sit in Parliament in the N.R in-
terest. He may then be asked by members of the committee
for further information on some particular point. After each
person has been examined in this way, the N.P. executive
committee proceeds to choose the prospective candidate.

A great many factors enter into the choice. In some
cases special emphasis might be placed on a candidate's polit-
ical views, in other cases on his personality. Some constitu-
ency parties seem to like reliable and steady party stalwarts,
others prefer "rebels." Some habitually choose young and
inexperienced persons, others the experienced and loyal party
workers. Sometimes a local resident is picked, sometimes an
outsider. In some places a married man or woman with chil-
dren is preferred to a bachelor or spinster.

Unless an election is imminent, a candidate is merely
prospective and is not formally adopted until the date of the
election is known. This is because there is a strict legal limit
to the amount of money a candidate may spend on fighting
an election, and expenditure incurred by a prospective candi-
date is not regarded as part of the actual election expenses.

ELECTION   EXPENSES

legal limits for parliamentary candidates

Boroughs in Great Britain     $1,260 plus 1 !/2 cents)       ,              ,! ,'

'       r ,                       each    candidate    in

for each elector

Counties   in   Great  Britain A

and   at)   constituencies   in $1'260 plus 2  cents

Northern Ireland

for each elector

'Average expenditure
for each candidate in
1955 $1,700

After adoption, the prospective candidate will make
himself known to the members of his party and others. He